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LIFE AND RELIGIOUS EXERCISES OF JANE 


PEARSON. 






(Continued from page 242.) 


This was a day of close trial ; for I was brought 
to the test, whether I would keep my convenant 
that I had made with the Lord, in the days of 
my deep distress ; which was, that if he would 
but set me clear of the enemy, command what he 
pleased, I would obey, let it be what it would. 
Frequently in assembling with the Lord’s people, 
(and ah! it was a favor tome that I was amongst 
a living people!) our meetings were often favor- 
ed with lively testimonies. On such occasions, 
scripture sentences would impress my mind with 
some degree of life and power f@ad according to 
my infant state and inexpertence, I felt some 
concern of mind to declare it to the audience, 
though the evidence was not so full and clear as 
my diffident mind requested, and really needed ; 
for I was desirous that I might be preserved from 
saying, “the Lord saith, alheit, when he had 
not spoken.” 

Now this caused a strong conflict, a trying of 
the fleece wet and dry; my natural timidity, 
closely adhering to a corresponding care not to 
cast untimely fruit, which soon comes to decay. 
This made me very wary and cautious, as | 
believed many had taken the preparation for 
this office to be the commission, and so have 
been dwarfs. On the other hand, the covenant 
that I had made with the Lord, in the days of 
my sore bondage and deep captivity, and my 
now not answering his requirings, made this a 
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time of deep wading for me. In meetings, mat- 
ter would arise and spread in my mind towards 
the people, and yet I felt not the command. 
Oh ! if any should be thus tried, if they are re- 
signed, and have minds devoted; to such I 
would say: “ Fear not, but the time will come 
when you will not doubt respecting the Lord’s 
will.” 

I was about nine months under this trying 
dispensation. Ah! this wore down the bodily 
strength; my knees were weak through fasting ; 
my flesh failed, though not with refraining from 
food; my face was often foul and sorrowful, 
through much weeping ; and on my eye-lids sat 
the shadow of death, through these winnowing, 
sifting seasons. And yet through all I had a 
little hope, which as an anchor stayed my soul, 
and raised a holy belief that He who was my 
confidence, would, in his own time, unfold the 
mysteries of his kingdom, and give an undoubted 
evidence, with unsullied clearness, that it was 
his will that the candle he had lighted should 
be set on the candlestick, to give light to those 
around ; and thanks be to his ever worthy name, 
for He fulfilled it; so that when the right time 
came, in which I was to open my mouth in 
public, I had no doubt of its being his mind and 
will: yet through fear I reasoned it away, but 
was not severely chastened for it, as my heart 
was steadily purposed to serve Him ; the will to 
do good was present, but in the performance [ 
felt weak ; so the Lord forgave me, and my mind 
enjoyed good till next meeting-day. I then, in 
great fear, went to our little meeting at Grey- 
southen. A few words presented lively, and [ 
well remember the subject ; the purport of them 
was, th:t if we were but more inward in meet- 
ings, they would be more favored than we often 
found them to be. And is not this a truth at 
the present day ? 

My being thus cautiously led in the begin- 
ning, has been helpful to me through the re- 
maining part of my life, as to the ministry; in 
watching against false views and representa- 
tions, or taking the imaginary part for the 
revealed will of God. Oh! the peace that [ 
felt that night, after that short testimony. It 
would have been acceptable to have been dis- 
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solved, and to have been with Christ, which is 
far better. 

And now I had great peace of mind, so that 
instead of my heart being a place for dragons, 
for owls, and for screech owls; for cormorants, 
and for bitterns; there began to be a melody in 
my heart, as it were the voice of the Son of 
God, whose countenance is comely ; and the 
myrtle, box, and pine spring up in that heart 
that had been a breeding-place for nettles. This 
is the change that is wrought in man by being 
born again of the incorruptible seed and word 
of God. This was the change that was wrought 
in me. 

I had now frequently to speak in meetings, 
and had satisfaction in so doing; and Friends 
did not discountenance me in my little child- 
like movings; but approved, though with a 
godly care. And, through abundant mercy, I 
moved in my gift in simplicity, and did not 
choose for myself, nor sought for openings, nor 
dressed my matter according to the creaturely 
will; neither dared I to restrain openings, all 
which is unsavory. The Lord taught me to 
let it go just as it came, though with blushing 
I may acknowledge I lay very near a right-hand 
error, if I may so term it. Great was my care 
and fear in joining with first prospects, although 
often they might be such that I might conclude : 
“Surely the Lord’s anointed is before me ;” 
yet they have passed by, anda query bas arisen : 
“ Are all thy children here?” A proper query 
this, for those who labor for the good of others 
ought to have an especial care over their own 
household. 

It often happens that the anointing is wit- 
nessed on the lesser appearance ; a single, seem- 
ingly a poor sentence, scarcely worth ranking with 
sublime unfoldings high in stature, nor produced 
till the last ; all the rest passing by : “ Send and 
fetch him, for we will not sit down till he come.”’ 
Oh, then the holy command goes forth! “ Arise, 
anoint him, for this is he ;”’ and at some of these 
seasons the horn has been filled with oil. But 
this care, though laudable, yet prevailed often, 
so as to keep lively openings, till the tide of 
good was receding to the fountain or source 
whence it sprung; and so the testimony was not 
so demonstrative and explicit as otherwise it 
might have been; producing a half-strangled 
though living offering. Read, you that can un- 
derstand, and escape this rock on the right hand ; 
for by this conduct I often broke our ranks in 
the ministry ; mine that should have gone first, 
was last. Little vessels floating sooner than those 
of deep service and heavy burdens, by getting 
out of their way, make their passage easier and 
safe. If any were forwarder than myself, then 
they opened the door, and I, through an unavail- 
ing trying of the opening would close, and be 
excused from meddling. 

And I had a great love and care for the blessed 
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cause, that it might not suffer through weak ad. 
vocates espousing it, so I always thought lowly 
of myself, and thus I became the author of con. 
fusion and disorder, and the people were not s9 
edified, nor I so comforted, as might have been 
expected, from the conflict I had undergone, 
Now I believe this had some foundation in want. 
ing to have a form of sound words that none 
could condemn, for though I did not seek open. 
ings, or dress them as I pleased, yet all must 
have a mode of expression suiting the matter, 
and to convey to the audience their sentiments 
on religious things. On this ground I wished to 
have the little matter set in order, for I feared 
being taken to task for misquoting or misapply. 
ing the Holy Scriptures. But I was led clearly 
to discover that the ministers of Christ must rise 
when but perhaps a word is given them, and 
minister according to the ability with which the 
are favored, not at all fearing man, whose breath 
is in his nostrils, but serve and fear the Lord 
alone. 
(To be continued.) 
eeernindiililgpitiminaionin 


SPIRITUAL PRESENCE. 


We know not the laws of the spiritual life; 
but if, even while here on earth, and while it is 
confined to the body, the mind has, through its 
material organs, a kind of universal presence, 
and its thought outstrips the sunbeam, can we 
suppose that they who have advanced before us 
are more restricted in knowledge, and that eclipse 
falls on all that they leave behind? I cannot 
doubt that this world lies open to their view. 
With enlarged powers, with higher faculties, 
while all seems darkness to us, all to their purer 
vision may be light around us. And I would 
fain think that there are blessed thoughts com- 
ing unawares, and holy impulses, and better pur- 
poses, which visit the soul in its struggles, from 
the helping love of the departed. Sure | am 
that our danger is not from too great faith in 
the reality of the spiritual world. That world, 
where is it? Is it not the teaching of reason, 
that it is all around us? God grant that we may 
feel the moral power of this idea of spiritual 
presence !— Peabody's Christian Days and 
Thoughts. 


DRINKING AND HEAD PROTECTION IN WABM 
WEATHER. 

“Take the twig of a birch, elm or other tree 
having a pleasant taste, and cut it into several 
pieces about half an inch in lengtheach. Keep 
one of these in the mouth while travelling or 
working in the sun, for about an hour, throwit 
away and supply its place with another, and thus 
continue during the warmest hours of the day. 
By following this advice, a person will feel no 
more desire to drink in warm than cool weather.” 
— Scientific American. 
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PRINCIPLES OF BIRTH-RIGHT MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


When Jesus said, “ Suffer little children to 
come unto me and forbid them not, for of such 
js the kingdom of God;” I believe ‘this expres- 
sion may “be applied to all who should humble 
themselves, and come into the meek, docile state 
of a little child. And he gave this plain, but 
comprehensive reason, because “ of such is the 
kingdom of God.” 

Now, I believe that every subject of the king- 
dom of God is a member of the church of Christ. 
Else why did Jesussay, ‘‘Suffer” such little chil- 
dren to come unto me? And whydid he give the 
charge “and forbid them not,” hinder them not 
from coming unto me? Why, also, did he give 

ractical demonstration of his love to little chil- 
Se nathan teachable minds,—by taking 
those little ones in his arms and blessing them ? 

Jesus did not say, in regard to those infants, 
of such will be the kingdom of God, or the 
church of Christ composed, for he spake i in the 
present tense. He did not call for their god- 
fathers or godmothers, nor inquire whether they 
had been devoted in baptism to be members of 
the ckurch of Christ. He did not ask whether 
their sponsors had solemnly pledged, in the name 
of the child, that they would renounce the devil 
and all his works, the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world, with all the sinful lusts of the 
fesh ; and that they should keep all God’s holy 
commandments all the days of their lives. No! 
he took them as they were, and as all little chil- 
dren come into the world, in a state of pure in- 
nocence, meckness and docility,—as they were 
wade by a pure and benevolent Creator. 

In the figurative or metaphorical application 
of the principle of approbation thus manifested 
by Jesus, in the case of “ little children,” there 
isa perfect consistency and harmony with his doe- 
trine of the new birth, or birth of the Divine life 
inman. ‘Thus he says to the unconverted souls: 
“Except ye be converted, and become as Jittle 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” Again, “ Whosoever shall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child, shall in no 
wise enter therein.” Other references were 
made by Jesus to the state of a Jittle child, as 
— for the members of his church to be 
ike. 

Hence I consider it a fair conclusion, de- 
ducible from the premises, and the autho- 
rity of Christ, that little children come into the 
World in a state of purity of soul, free from all 
taint or ‘effect of the sin of our first parents, 
Adam and Eve, and of every intermediate parent 
through all the successive generations of men. 

As therefore no taint of original sin, and no 
“total” or even partial “ depravity” can attach 
to the soul of a pure, innocent infant, coming 
into the world created by a pure and holy God, 
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so little children must be considered in serun OF wiatatoee wamanamin 1m {s0 Wile clldven winet be coeldeeed: acl 
state, as subjects of the kingdom of God an real 
members of the church of Christ. They need no 
sprinkling or baptizing with elementary water to 
wash away a guilt or corruption of which they 
are already free and uncontaminated. From all 
which, it appears clear to my mind, that the 
Society of Friends, through the illuminating i in- 
fluence of the Spirit of “Truth, regarded little 
children as members of the body or church of 
Christ ; and, therefore, that they were properly 
members of the meetings to which the parents 
belonged, that is, members of the Society of 
Friends. 

In adopting this principle, there appears tobe 
several important considerations connected with 
it. The Church of England, so called, had a 
form and ceremony of initiating infants into 
their community, by means of the priest’s dip- 
ping the child in water, or sprinkling a little 
water in its face, and crossing its forehead and 
repeating a ceremony of words. 

Other societies had some other forms of ad- 
mitting members, but generally it was an office 
assigned to the priests; and had become a fruit- 
ful source of their imposition upon the credulity 
of the people. Friends coming to see, in the 
light of Divine truth, the inconsistency of these 
customs and opinions, and their entire opposi- 
tion to the nature and simplicity of the gospel 
dispensation, could not conform thereunto for 
conscience’ sake. They saw, as before stated, 
that infants were in a state of purity which 
needed not the ceremony of baptism with wa- 
ter, and the authority of a priest, to make them 
members of the church of Christ, of whose church 
they already were ; and their thus declining to 
have their infants baptized, was their testimony to 
the truth of the gospel on this subject. At the 
same time it was a firm and decided testimony 
against the power and influence of the clergy, 
and the craft and domination of the priests over 
the minds and property of the people. 


But Friends did not stop with a negative tes- 
timony against the impositions and usurpations 
of priesteraft, in relation to infants; they saw a 
practical duty assigned to parents, in the first 
place, and the care of society in the next, on the 
subjects connected with a guarded care ‘and re- 
ligious concern to preserve the purity of iofant 
innocence. Hence, in the education of their 
children they were led into great watchfulness 
and circumspection. he principles of the right 
education of children, were found to be the 
emanations of Divine truth; and as Friends 
waited for and sought the wisdom that cometh 
from above, they were favored to see the respon- 
sibility resting on them to train up their children 
in the way they should go, and through Divine 
assistance they were enabled to discharge this 
important duty to the benefit and preservation 
of the rising youth. To illustrate the principles 
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of a practical, religious education, a few remarks 


may be added— 
ON EDUCATION. 


In the account of man, ag represented in the 
second chapter of Genesis, it is said, “‘ Out of the 
ground made the Lord God to grow every tree 
that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food.” 
It is afterward said, ‘‘ The man was put into the 
garden to dress it and to keep it.” 

The “garden” and the “ground,” are evi- 
dently the heart of man, if the allegory is right- 
ly and instructively understood ; and these trees 
that God made to grow are the developments of 
the seeds planted in the garden by God himself. In 
dressing this garden, and keeping it clean and 
in order, Jesus said, “ Kvery plant which my 
heavenly Father hath not planted shall be 
rooted up.” 

Again in the parable of the field, “ Didst not 
thou sow good seed in thy field? Whence then 
hath it tares?’’ The answer was, ‘‘ An enemy 
hath done this, while men slept.” And again : 
“ A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, nei- 
ther can a corrupt or evil tree bring forth good 
fruit.” 


In these references we may trace the subject | 


of education or the training up of children in 
the way they should go. 

They are all at first in a state of innocence. 
It is the spring-time of life. In the garden of 
every heart, God sows good seed that springs up 
like plants of his own right hand planting, all 
good. These he makes to grow, and they are 
pleasant to the sight ; amiable, lovely, beautiful 
to behold, and good for food to the immortal 
mind. 


But among the developments of infant inno- 
cence, we find, also, animal passions and pro- 
pensities. These are the subjects of watchful 
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of the heavenly Father’s right hand planting, 
And thus parental duty, honestly performed, 
brings the infant mind, the innocent little chil. 
dren, to Christ the principle of light and truth 
within them; and Heaven blesses the labor, the 
care, the discipline, the watchfulness, and the 
prayers of such godly parents, as well as the 
little children thus nurtured and brought to Him. 
—Journal of John Comly. 
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ASSOCIATION 
IN ITS 
COMMERCIAL, MORAL AND RELIGIOUS ASPECTS, 
BY WM. BENNETT. 
(Concluded from page 246.) 


I have already spoken of Sympathy as be 
longing to another kingdom and another law, 
Although in the hour of need the heartfelt sym. 
pathy of one may seem to be all-sufficient, and to 
fill the soul to overflowing, there can be no ques 
tion of the power and strength of numbers in 
this respect. But how utterly is the nature of 
sympathy removed from all our arrangements, 
and from under the control of any known physi- 
cal or intellectual law! It is no respecter of per- 
sons; it levels all conventional distinctions. It 


} 


| knows nothing of rank or wealth, or mental en. 


‘ dowment. 


It is found, in fact, to a larger ex. 
tent, and more practically, among the poor than 
among the aristocratic and cultivated classes. It 
is not confined to age, or sex, or nationality, and 
is often the strongest where there is the greatest 
diversity of other characteristics. It defies all 
calculation, and is not amenable to reason or ar- 
gument. It is altogether unselfish, and allies 
| itself most nearly to all we are cognizant of, of 
, a better order of things. It is one of the great 
| teachings of the Gospel Narratives throughout, 
‘and of the life of our Lord. Where religious 


care in parents and care-takers of little children. | sensibilities are awakened, deep, enduring, un- 
And this care is represented by dressing and | worldly sympathy,—not intellectual agreement 
keeping the garden in such order that the seeds of | in certain formulz, assented to by the under- 
goodness, or every amiable quality springing up| standing, and containing more or less of truth 


as plants of the heavenly Father’s right hand 
planting, may not be hindered in their growth 
and good fruit, by any thing comparable to tares 
among the pure wheat, or weeds in the garden 
of the heart, or briers and thorns in the field. 
Men may be said to be asleep when they are 
unwatchful. If parents do rot maintain a steady, 
watchful care over the innocent, infant mind, 
its animal passions and natural propensities may 
spring up and grow strong, unchecked, unre- 
strained. But the watchful parent who is care- 
ful to dress the garden, the nursery, and to keep it 
innocent, pure, lovely and in right order, is fur- 
nished with wisdom, prudence, and discretion to 
know how to discipline, restrain, regulate, and 
keep in right order all the passions (and inclina- 
tions of animal nature, that would be likely to 
obstruct the growth of the good seed, the plants 


according to individual comprehension and in- 
terpretation,—is the true bond and groundwork 
of religious unity and fellowship ; without which 
all other forms and articles of agreement are as 
a rope of sand, liable to fall asunder on every 
emergency, and those who have no other de 
pendence and inward tie, to be divided ‘and 
drifted about by every new teacher and every 
wind of doctrine. 

Nor are our present social aspects, and the ap- 
pliances of our modern civilization, so high in 
its pretensions and in some of its material results, 
with all its great virtues but gigantic vices, and 
with such anomalies beneath the surface, just 
what, in fact, we should heartily wish to com- 
mend to those nations whom we believe to be be- 
hind us, and who are without many of our great 
advantages. vil seems to grow up side by side 
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FRIENDS’ INT 
with our most cherished Institutions. Effort is; 
mostly for the sake of appearances, vitiating our 
social system, and leaving it hollow from one end 
to the other, even under the most specious forms. 
Everywhere, the endeavor to escape from labor 
and responsibility, and to do by deputy that 
hich we ought to esteem a privilege to be able 
to do for ourselves. Wrong done at the upper 
end of society, or on a large scale, held to be 
venial. Wealth accumulated and accumulating 
in comparatively few hands, and sought for as 
the means of ease and indulgence, rather than 
simply as securing a field for larger and freer 
action, and more earnest and independent labor; 
while the struggle for position occupies the 
whole soul of the medium classes, and the strug- 
gle for existence that of the lower, the great 
mass of the laboring population being constant- 
ly kept on the verge of pauperism and starvation. 
The instrumentalities to vice and immorality ab- 
solutely among the most profitable! Our politi- 
cal economists dealing only with utilities, and 
the doctrine of means and of secondary causes 
carried to an extent that seems to shut out the 
soul and its Author, until faith in anything but 
what is visible and tangible has almost disap- 
peared. Hence the practical infilelity of the 
age, with all its intellectual culture and refine- 
ments, and its high professions. Surely this 
tan only be a transition state! There are no 
doubt stages and conditions that do not seem to 
be always progressive, but that must needs be 
gone through. I believe progress to be the law 
of our nature, both individually and of the race; 
though true progress, it may be, is often only in 
the manner of a wave, or as we take a few steps 
backward in order to make a surer and more ef- 
fective forward spring. The ancient myth of 
the Phoenix may yet embody a permanent truth ; 


the new and more beautiful form ever arising | 


from the ashes of the old onc! I am not a be- 
liever in the ‘ good old times.” Principles re- 
main the same, but the application of them varies 
according to the insight and fidelity of the indivi- 
dual or of the age, and is always liable to mis- 
take and abuse, but, if the lesson be truly learnt, 
always in the way of development. Man, both 
historically and individually, is at first a solitary 
and barbarous being. ‘This is the first stage. 
It lasts long, and is the age of strong self-will, 
of brute force, and of unsubdued impulses,—the 
ideal heroic age. Bye-and-bye it is gradually 
discovered that there are others worthy of our 
consideration, or that must be attended to, or by 
whom we may be benefitted. We associate 
together from kindred, location, or similarity of 
pursuits, for purposes of mutual advantage and 
defence, and, finally, as power and prosperity in- 
crease, for purposes of offence. This is the 
second stage, in its maturity the age of commerce 
and material wealth, of polish and amenities, of 
mechanica! improvements and immense establish- 
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ments of every kind both nationally and individ- 
ually, and of enormous inequalities in the condi- 
tions of men. If aggressive warfare and direct 
tyranny have somewhat given way—the basis 
being still the selfish principle, regulated and 
restrained by /aw, resting ultimately on physical 
force, as is the case with all our Governments 
at present—the aspect of men and communities 
towards one another is simply that of toleration,— 
still that which has been so appropriately desig- 
nated as the condition of “ armed peace.” [ be- 
lieve in an ultimate civilization, both individual- 
ly and nationally, which may be deseribed as the 
the reign of active brotherly love. There are 
symptoms of it dawning upon the world in the 
minds of some earnest workers and thinkers, and 
in some of the events that are occurring. We 
see small things gathering strength, and great 
ones crumbling.to pieces from their own weight 
and encumbrances. We see wise men gradually 
withdrawing from the whirlpools of contention, 
and from having their part in the social Jug- 
gernauts which crush the individual beneath 
their machinery. It may be the result of an ulti- 
mate civilization to restore each man to his pro- 
priety,—to his own properly enlarged sphere and 
cultivated individuality; to value him accord- 
ing to his voluntary power, and not according as 
he can be used as a machine; to deal with him 
as a pruper and independent integer, and not 
merely as one of a mass. There can be no doubt 
that every one of us has his own special mission and 
service,—can attain to or do something better 
‘than any one else can attain to or do it; and it 
is in the faithful exercise of this peculiar gift 
‘and calling, more than in that which he posses- 
{ses in common with others, that he can best 
| serve his race and generation. ‘The prophetic 
| period, when “every man shall sit under his 
_ vine and under his fig-tree, and none shall make 
him afraid,” is not one of enlarged selfishness 
and of indolent outward indulgence, but of a 
very different spiritual interpretation. Weknow 
in what Volume the principles that will effect 
this change are deposited. It is a tempting 
theme, but this is not the time nor the occasion 
to enlarge upon it. [ am utopian enough to be- 
lieve those principles to be practical. I am 
utopian enough to believe a time will come when 
a man will be esteemed for what he is and does, 
rather than for what he professes and has ; when 
men, instead of contending and combining for 
rights in the first place, will contend rather for 
duties, and let the rights follow,—will be really 
willing to seek the wealth of others equally with 
their own. Ultimate civilization I believe to be 
one with the hearty, individual, vital acceptance 
of practical Christianity. 

Postscript.——It has been objected to the 
views and principles endeavored to be elucida- 
ted in the preceding Lecture—1, that we cannot 
do without Association; 2, that the theory of 
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the tendency of institutions to fall below the 
idea of the founders is inconsistent with that of 
human progress. In answer to the first, the dis- 
tinction is carefully pointed out between asso- 
ciation on the ground of sympathy—the natural 
supply to our wants and deficiencies, and the 
antidote to the monachism of the earlier ages— 
and combinations on the ground of interest, and 
the reactionary character of the latter identified 
with the extent to which they exceed the limits 
of individual responsibility and control. As to 
the second, institutions are the forms in which 
men endeavor to embody that which they per- 
ceive of truth, and are consequently liable to 
ordinary imperfection, and want of adaptation to 
another age, or simply to being outgrown ; and, 
like all other forms, are subject to natural decay. 
Not so the living truth, which they at first en- 
shrine, but at last enfetter. Its liberation or 
revival is, however, always an individual process, 
the newly-awakened form or teaching starting 
not unfrequently from the highest point of the 
old one. Pre-eminently is Christianity distin- 
guished by its assertion of individual freedom 
and responsibility against the dry forms and life- 
less details into which the Mosaic ceremonial 
had hardened itself. Protestantism was, again, 
the reassertion of the individual rights and con- 
science, in opposition to the Roman Catholic 
yoke and thraldom. Quakerism, once more, 
was the still wider and more emphatic claim 
of the paramount liberty and authority of 
the individual conscience against the remaining 
forms and systems of the Protestant Churches ; 
and if ever Quakerism should lower its standard 
under the plea of conformity, it can only be re- 
vived by faithful individuals being raised up, 
not to modify the principles of George Fox, but 
to carry them still further and deeper into the 
religious and daily life. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NO. XI. 


BY YARDLEY TAYLOR, 


There are many medicinal springs in Virginia. 
White sulphur springs are the most noted. 
Quite a noted one, called Jordan’s Spring, is in 
the brown shale formation, a few miles north-east 
of Winchester. These springs give out sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and, from a white sediment 
that forms on the side of the basin of the 
spring, it takes the name. In Fauquier and 
Greenbrier counties these springs are quite 
noted, and large numbers of guests frequent 
them in the season. These springs were first 
visited by invalids, but now, with most of thew, 
arrangements are made for accommodating 
parties of pleasure more than anything else, and 
they are poor places for the sick. Cacapion 
Spring, situated south west of Winchester, in 
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the mountains, was formerly much visited by in. 
valids, many of whom considered themselves 
much benefitted by the use of this water, but, of 
latter time, a company became possessed of the 
property, erected large buildings, and fitted them 
up for pleasure parties; so that now invalids 
have little comfort there. This water is pecu- 
liar ; it gives out no sulphuretted hydrogen ; but 
some other gas is constantly rising in the spring, 
and the water cannot be barreled up and taken 
away and retain its virtue. This gas, it is said, 
will burst any vessel it may be confined in, and 
the water, thus losing its valuable property, is 
worthless after being carried away. It issues 
from the base of a mountain from a bed of sand- 
stone rock; and as this bed of rock extends for 
some miles, there are seversl other springs in 
this range, of the same kind of water, some of 
which are being improved for the accommoda- 
tion of invalids. At one place, a number of 
lots have been purchased by private individuals 
for the erection of cottages for summer resi- 
dences. 

There are many varieties of medicinal waters 
in this State. In addition to the white sulphur, 
there are the red sulphur, the blue su!phur, the 
salt sulphur, the alum, the warm and the hot 
springs. The difference in these several waters 
is probably owing to the chemical action of min- 
erals in the rocks through which the waters pass. 
Were thereappearances of volcanic action present, 
we might suppose that had something to do with 
the hot springs; but as there is nothing of the 
kind in that region, we must look to some other 
origin for the heat of those waters. We know 
that, by mixing sulphuric acid and water, heat 
is generated ; and as there so many evidences of 
sulphur in the springs of that region, we might, 
without any great degree of credulity, suppose 
that that mineral was the agent in the produc- 
tion of the heat in those springs. Chemical ae- 
tion, we are satisfied, is going on in the bowels 
of the earth; for hydrogen gas, precisely similar 
to that manufactured in cities for illumination, is 
often met with, in boring for salt water and for 
oil. This oil is itself a chemical product, being 
the same that is now manufactured from cannel 
coal. Sulphate of alumina or alum is met with 
in several springs ; and here is another evidence 
of the action of sulphur. 

Sulphate of lime or gypsum is largely de- 
veloped in some of the counties in south-western 
Virginia. Indeed, this part of the State is 
peculiarly rich in minerals. Copper is found 
here, and some writers have asserted, that the 
valley of the New river may yet become to Vir- 
ginia what Swansea is to England, the place 
where copper is largely manufactured. Lead is 
also found in these counties, and iron ore ap- 
pears almost unlimited. Gypsum or plaster, no 
doubt, will become of great value to this and 
other States, when improvements shall be com- 
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pleted, so that it can be brought cheaply to 
‘market. This bed of plaster rock is rather 
softer than most of that brought from Nova 
Scotia, but quite as hard as French plaster. This 
bed is from 150 to 250 feet thick, and imme- 
diately below it lies a bed of rock-salt or salt 
water. In several instances, in boring for salt 
water, after penetrating through the plaster rock, 
the auger fell into a basin of highly concen- 
trated salt water; in other places a bed of rock- 
salt has been met with instead. It would seem, 
then, that originally a bed of rock-salt was de- 
posited here, but, by the introduction of fresh 
water from the surface, part of this rock-salt has 
been deposited, and thus left cavities in the 
tock. This salt water is said to be fully satu- 
rated; that is, it has dissolved as much of the 
salt as it can hold in solution. This water then 
being fully saturated, is about three times 
stronger than the salt water on the Kenhawa, in 
western Virginia, or that at Onandago, New 
York. Were fuel equally convenient in south- 
western Virginia, as at other places, it would 
seem to place that ahead of other salt works for 
its manufacture ; but coal is not convenient, and 
the wood has nearly all been consumed in the 
vicinity. Railroads are being made in that re- 
gion, and the time is not far distant when coal 
will he brought there at moderate cost, and these 
also will give facilities for the transfer of salt to 
distant parts. Taking all things into considera- 
tion, the mineral and agricultural wealth of this 
region would scem to indicate that, with an en- 
lightened course of policy by our public-spirited 
men, this might be made a very populous and 
interesting portion of our country. The moun- 
tain ranges are some distance apart, with rich 
and fertile valleys between them, capable of 
yielding heavy crops, having excellent water- 
power for manufacturing purposes, and minerals 
of an almost unlimited exteut; it is an elevated 
and healthy region. Formerly, the farmers had 
to resort, from necessity, to stock-raising as a busi- 
ness ; but now that railroad facilities are opened, 
they are turning their attention more to raising 
grain, und some of the best wheat now received 
at Richmond comes from those valleys. 

one ° , . { 

The time is probably coming—and may not | 
be far off—when fruit-growing will be a prowi- 
nent feature in cultivation, particularly on the 
southern slope of these mountains. 
said to be there a thermal region where frost 
never interferes with fruit. This region lies 
some 200 feet above the lower valleys, and in- 


There is! 


northern Georgia and North Carolina. We see 
here the same effect, in difference of elevation 
as respects temperature, that the difference of 
latitude produces in that respect. On the sum- 
mits of these highest mountains are found the 
same class of evergreens that grow at the level of 
tide-water in New England, and they are found 
on the summits of the highest mountains be- 
tween. ‘There the strawberry is in blossom at 
the time that its fruit is ripe, in the same lati- 
tude, on the sea coast. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


I presume the columns of the Intelligencer 
are open to free discussion of the topics which 
interest the Society at large. 

I have read with deep interest many com- 
munications upon the subject of Education, with 
more or less satisfaction as they approached to 
or receded from the first principles of Friends. 


I do not expect to say any thiog that will be 
wisdom to the wise, or as instruction to the 
simple; happy indeed should I be if a feeble 
effort of mine could arrest the attention of those 
more gifted, and induce them to give to the sub- 
ject that weighty consideration which it ought 
to demand from every thinking mind. 

In the last article which appeared upon the 
subject, I find the following sensible summary 
of what has heretofure been the practice of 
Friends in the education of their children: 
‘‘Qur practice has been to fit our sons for busi- 
ness, and our daughters for the humble econo- 
mies of the household.”’ 

What more or better can we do? what if we 
do not give to the world chemists, philanthro- 
pists, astronomers, statesmen or poets? If we 
give honest, useful men and women do we not 
do more? Are not such men and women the 
‘very leaven ” of all society ? Why confine them 
and their influence to the commercial com- 
munity ? And I am not so sure “that the main- 
tenance of our religious principles, that our per- 
sonal purity, that our social exclusiveness are in 
no way conditional upon this plain life of ours.” 
To me all these appear to form the elements 


| from which we sprung, and any departure there- 


from is most apt, as experience has fully shown, 


to lead us into a dangerous conformity to the 
world. 
We, as a people, profess to be guided by the 


ight. If we have the light, there is no danger 
' 


cludes the summits of hills and the slopes of | of its being placed under a bushel. Neither is 


mountain sides ; and from the experience already | it possible for us to educate our children into 
had, the expectation is strongly entertained, that | 2°Y of the coveted positions, so highly valued 
the vine and tender fruits will succeed better , by the writer of the communication. 

here than in any other portion of our country | George Fox was not educated for a Reformer, 
yet tried. These table-lands extend through | nor Wm. Penn for a Quaker preacher, and if we 
several counties west of the Cumberland Moun-j are indebted mainly to “the learning of Bar- 
tain, in Tennessee, and into several of those in clay” for the “ ascendancy” which Quakerism 
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comes of the first principles of Quakerism ? 


A SuBSCRIBER. 
Mount Holly, 6th mo. 17th, 1861. 
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has obtained “ over educated minds,” what be-|dew, the early and the latter rain, to develope 









all into beauty, usefulness and harmony. 
scones 
A friend, writing from Illinois, thinks we too 
often exclude original matter, to give place to 
that which treats of science; “ which, as the 
country is now flooded with books and papers on‘ 
scientific, literary and agricultural subjects, must 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 6, 1861. he accessible to all.” 





We insert the remarks of “ A Subscriber,” 
though we think he has misunderstood the bear- 
ing of the communication he refers to. The 
duty of using and cultivating in their proper 
order al/ the faculties bestowed upon us bya 
benevolent Creator, appears, in the present day, 
to be generally admitted. As to how this de- 
sirable result may be obtained, and what system 
of training is best adapted to develope the whole 
nature—physical, intellectual and spiritual— 
there may be a difference of opinion, and there- 
fore room for discussion. 

The cultivation of the intellectual faculties, 
and of the ‘‘sense of duty ” to the Great Giver, 
for the right wse of all his gifts, so far from con- 
flicting, are in harmony with each other ; because, 
if the training has been a right one, the degree 
of accountability is increased with the enlarge- 
ment of the understanding. 

Our friend. asks, “ what if we do not give to 
the world chemists, astronomers, statesmen and 
poets? If we give honest, useful men and 
women, do we not do more?” He cannot surely 
think that chemists, astronomers, statesmen and 
poets cannot also be useful and honest men and 
women! Newton, on account of his humility, 
was called the “child-like sage.” Was Wm. 
Penn less useful because he was a statesman ? 
Is religious truth less attractive when set forth 
in the beautiful language of poetry? The 
writings of Barclay, and in more modern times 
those of Dymond, though not free from defects, 
are proofs that the “first principles of Quaker- 
ism ” may be commended to “ cultivated mihds ” 
by being shown to be consistent with the sound- 
est principles of reason. 


Let us, in the education of the young, imitate 
the enlightened farmer or gardener, who gives 
to each plant the soil, the aspect, and all the 
needful care required by each, and then looks 
to the Great Source of Good, for the sun, the 


Though this may be the case in his neighbors, 
hood, it is not so in many of the localities where 
our paper circulates. We unite with him in the 


desire that the Intelligencer may be an organ of , 
communication between those members of our » 


Society who are scattered over a large extent of 
country, and very distant from each other, and 
should be glad to give him and others, reliable 
information respecting Friends of N. Carolina, 
Maryland and Virginia. We believe most of 
those who left their homes on the first alarm, 
have returned, and are unmolested as regards 
their personal safety. For the information of 
any whom it may interest, we give an extract 
from his letter, describing a Friends’ settlement 
in [linois : 

““T have eno doubt there are many who are 
desirous to leave, [the Southern States] if they 
were apprised of some good location where there 
was a Friends’ settlement, and land cheap. 

I have just returned from a visit to a settle- 
ment of Friends, in McClane Co., in this State, 
nine miles east of Bloomington. Although their 
numbers are small at this time, yet they have 
just finished a commodious meeting-house. There 
is a good deal of unimproved land for sale with- 
in reach of the meeting-house, say from one to 
five miles ; price from ten to twenty dollars per 
acre. 

There are other places in this State and in 
Iowa where there are meetings, and very good 
openings for Friends of moderate means. 


R. W. 
Vermont, Fulton Co., Ill., 6th mo., 1861. 


a 
Such of our friends as desire to visit the sea- 
shore, are referred to the advertisement of Geo. 
Chandlee on the last page. 
snnnandgillliiiiataiaen 


: 

Diep, at his residence in Pedricktown, Salem Co., 
New Jersey, on the 4th of 6th month last, Josepn 8. 
Peprick, aged 39 years, a member of Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 22d of Sth mo. 1861, Witt1AM BEpELL, 
in the 49th year of his age, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Green St., Philadelphia. 

The interment took place at Athens, Green Co. 
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Every spring God works countless wonders. 
Out of a little bud he brings a branch with 
leaves and flowers and fruits. From a tiny seed 
he developes a whole plant, with its system of 
yoots and branches. And more wonderful still, 
we sce springing into life a new generation of 
insects and birds and beasts. ‘In wisdom Thou 
hast made them all.” 


sicainiiipladatailllilab tained 
VEGETABLE PROPERTIES OF SEEDS. 


One of the most remarkable instances, well- 
authenticated too, which we have ever seen, of 
the remarkable tenacity of the power of vegeta- 
tion in seed, is related in an English paper: 

Several years ago, found a vase 
and an Egyptian sarcophagus two thousand eight 
hundred and forty-four years old, in a mummy- 
pit, which he subsequently presented to the 
British Museum. On examination, the vase was 
found to contain a few grains of wheat and a 
few peas in a mass of decomposed matter, sup- 
posed to have been originally of the same charac- 
ter or substance. ‘Three of the peas were pre- 
sented by P. J. Pettigrew, Esq., to Mr. W. 
Grunstone, of the Herbary Highgate, who, on 
the 4th of June, planted them in a compost re- 
sembling the alluvial soil of the Nile. A forcing- 
frame was employed in hastening action, and in 
exactly one month he was agreeably surprised 
by seeing one of them commencing to sprout. 
From that time, ng care or pains were spared to 
bring the plant growing out of it to maturity. 
The result was a product of nineteen pods, from 
which fifty-five@erfect peas were obtained. Some 
of these were planted on the 28d of April, of 
the next year, and some on the 4th of June, in 
the open air, and in a similar compost, and all 
were soon in a flourishing condition, producing 
quite a plentiful crop of seed; and now the kind 
is spread over all England, and even in America. 
It is a protifie variety, producing from seventy 
to one hundred pods from a single seed. It 


grows similar to a dwarf grape-vine, about three 


feet in height, and has many stews—two or 
three mother-stems generally springing from the 
parent-stalk near the ground. In the same way 
wheat is said to have been sprouted from mum- 
mies, but we have never seen an instance so 
mihute in refation, and so authentic, as that we 
haverelated above. 
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INSECTS ON TREES. 


Allow no caterpillars to remain entrenched in 
the trees. Pull their houses down early in the 
morning, or in the evening, while the occupants 
are at home. Especially watch for the curculio, 
as they begin their ravages almost as soon as the 
plums set. Dust trees with lime, syringe with 
oil-soap, or jar the insects upon a sheet, spread 
under the trees. A combined effort at catching 
the “bugs ”’ would soon depopulate a neighbor- 
hood. Give the chickens a range under both 
plum and cherry trees. Few insects will escape 
to trouble fruit. Cultivate the friendship of 
birds, allowing no marauding sportsman to fire a 
gun upon your premises. Keep the grass and 
weeds down about the trunks of young trees, else 
the borer moth will lay her eggs there. A news- 
paper tied around the tree, c/ose to the ground, and 
for one foot or-more above, will usually save the 
trees. If fearful that eggs are already there, 
wash the body with strong soap-suds, or potash 
and water. ‘he same wash will remove scale 
or “lice,” which are now quite small, and easily 


rubbed off. 


—_—____ + ~~ > —- 


MATERIALS IN THEIR INVISIBLE STATE. 


If a piece of silver be put into nitric acid, a 
clear aud colorless liquid, it is rapidly dissolved, 
and vanishes from the sight. The solution of 
silver may be mixed with water, and to appear- 
ance no effect whatever is produced; thus, in a 
pail of water, we dissolve and render invisible 
more than ten pounds’ worth of silver, not a par- 
ticle of which can be seen. Not only silver, 
lead, and iron, but every other metal can be 
treated in the same way, with similar results. 
When charcoal is burned, when candles are 
burned, when paper is burned, these substances 
all disappear and become invisible. In facet, 
every material which is visible can, by certain 
treatment, be rendered invisible. Matter which 
in one condition is perfectly opaque, and will 
not admit the least ray of light to pass through 
it, will in another form become quite transparent. 
The cause of this wonderful effect of the condi- 
tion of matter is utterly inexplicable. Philoso- 
phers do not even broach theories upon the sub- 
ject, much less do they endeavor to explain it. 
‘he substances dissolved in water or burned in 
the air are not, however, destroyed or lost ; by 
certain well-known means they can be recovered, 
and again be rendered visible; some in exactly 
the same state as they were before their invisi- 
bility ; others, though not in the same state can 
be shown in their elementary condition; and 
thus it can be proved that matter, having once 
existed, never ceases to exist, although it can 
change its condition, like the caterpillar, which 
becomes a chrysalis, and then a gorgeous butter- 
fly. Ifa pailful of the solution of silver be cast 
into the stream, it is apparently lost by its dis- 
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persion in the water; but it nevertheless con- 
tinues to exist. So when a bushel of charcoal is 
burned in a stove, it disappears in consequence 
of the gas produced being mixed with the vast 
atmosphere ; but yet the charcval is still in the 
air. On the brightest and sunniest day, when 
every object can be distinctly seen above the 
horizon, hundreds of tons of charcoal in an in- 
visible condition pervade the air. Glass isa 
beautiful illustration of the transparency of 
a compound which in truth is nothing but a 
mixture of the rust of three metals. This power 
of matter to change its conditions from solid 
Opacity to limpid transparency, causes some 
rather puzzling phenomena. Substances increase 
in weight without any apparent cause ; for in- 
stance, a plant goes on increasing in weight a 
hundred-fold for every atom that is missing from 
the earth in which it is growing. Now the sim- 
ple explanation of this is that the leaves of plants 
have the power of withdrawing the invisible 
charcoal from the atmosphere, and restoring it to 
its visible state in some shape or other. The | 
lungs of animals and a smokeless furnace change 
matter from its visible to its invisible state. The 
gills of fishes and the leaves of plants reverse 
this operation, rendering invisible or gaseous 
matter visible. Thus the balance iu nature me 
maintained, although the continual change has 
been going on long prior to the creation of the 
“ extinct animuls.”—Piesse’s Laboratory of 
Chemical Wonders. 


er 


LIFE IN SWITZERLAND. 


The taste and skill of the Zurichers in the 
mechanic arts are not less decided, and the hum 
of industry is heard literally in all her borders. 
The manufactures are not crowded into one cor- 
ner of a great city, but occupy the leisure hours 
of those who live in the country. Especially is 
this the case in the weaving of silk All those 
beautiful fabries, which now equal those of any 
part of the world, are produced in the cottages 
scattered over hill and dale, and by those who 
perhaps work in the field in Summer and weave 
silk in the Winter, or devote the leisure hours 
of every season to this light and tasteful labor. 

First, you must see the weavers, who wear a 
white linen cap, ornamented with glass beads on 
both sides, and tied under the chin with a vel- 
vet ribbon. A shortblue jacket, with light blue 
bodice, on which appears the letter V, wrought, 
or formed with colored velvet ribbon. What 
the letter signifies we do not know, and they do 
not know themselves. 

The house is of two stories, built first of tim- 
bers, and then a wall of coarse bricks or stones, 
covered with plaster. On the first floor are a 
sitting room, two small rooms, and a kitchen. 
These are finished with panels, painted light 
green, luoking beautifully neat. The most con- 
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spicuous object is the great stove of potter’s 
work, veneered and painted, and wrought into 
three walls, so as to spread its genial influence 
in every apartment below and above. The stoves 
are everywhere at the North, and very comfort- 
able when thoroughly heated night and day, but 
require much wood, and in the mild weather of 
Spring and Autumn not very economical, unless 
permitted to remain cold, which is often the 
case. 

Under the windows are long wooden benches, 
and before these the table, sat around with 
wooden chairs. The unfailing chest, with its 
various compartments, is near, and on it isa tin 
pail and copper wash basin ; a book shelf is sus. 
pended over, and on a nail at its side a towel and 
a brush. On a little table in the corner is the 
folio family Bible, and upon two nails over the 
door rests the family gun, polished to bright- 
ness. The next article is a curious relic of the 
olden times, and here we are able to state exact- 
ly what marked the times as o/d. When they 
use this term they mean the age of oatmeal pud- 
ding made so thick that the spoon would stand 
upright in the centre. These are the days their 
grandmothers still remember, and the great 
wooden spoon hangs by a string to the wall, as 
does also the bread-knife, with the initials of the 
heads of the household thereon, and the date of 
their marriage. It is a curious article on which 
to preserve the record of so important an event; 
but being the one they would oftenest have to 
use, it is not, on the whole, soinappropriate. A 
slate, an Almanac, a looking glass, and a pair of 
scales, occupy their wonted posts, and in accord- 
ance with their humble offices, the cat’s dish, 
the cricket, the cradle, and standing-stool. Under 
the stove are the unoccupied shoes and play- 
things, and in the most honorable positions pic- 
tures from the Bible, Swiss history and the never- 
tu-be-foregotten Black Forest clock. 

Near the window isthe loom. Does it not seem 
marvellous how one of those heautiful and deli- 
cate tissues of green, or gold, or purple can come 
forth from the midst of such a medley without 
spot or blemish ? We can only &&swer, that we 
wonder all the same, though everything is re- 
markably neat. The loom is like any other, ex- 
cept that it is more light and delicate in its con- 
struction. The reed, through which the warp 
is drawn, is fine as gossamer, and the shuttle for 
the filliny might answer for a fairy. The web 
goes underneath, and winds on a beam like any 
other web, of tow or of more plebeian preten- 
sions. The threads break, and figures which are 
not all fairy-like tie them together with marvel- 
lous celerity, and we watch the checks and stripes 
or figures form with never-ceasing interest and 
amazement. 

These are the homes, and the happy homes, 
of free and industrious people, who may be said 
to lack nothing that is absolutely necessary to 
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comfort and happiness. There is none of the ab- 
ject poverty which is seen in exclusively man- 
ufacturing districts, and none of the luxury at- 
tendant upon suddenly acquired and immense for- 
tunes.— Cottages of the Alps. 













TREES. 


At the Middlesex County Cattle Show, held 
at Concord Mass., on Thursday, Sept. 20th, Mr. 
Henry D. Thoreau, the orator of the day, deliv- 
ered an address on Trees, an abstract of which 
we are, through the author’s kindness, enabled 
to lay before our readers. Mr. Thoreau said 
that he had often been asked if he could tell how 
it happened that when a pine wood was cut down 
an oak one sprang up, and vice versa. When a 
single tree or a forest springs up where none of 
its kind were before, it comes from a seed. This 
is the only supposable way. It remains then 
only to show how the seed is transported from 
where it grew to where it is planted. This is 
done chiefly by the agency of the wind, water 
and animals. In all the pines a very thin mem- 
brane covers and surrounds the seed; this the 
wind takes hold of, and the seed is transported by 
its agency. We need not believe that the pines 
spring from nothing, that there is a new act of 
creation—a belief entertained at this day by 
many persons. When you cut down oaks, a pine 
wood will not at once spring up, unless there 
are seed-bearing pines near enough for the seeds 
to be blown from them; but if pines are near, 
you will surely have them if your soil is suitable. 
As to the heavy seeds, such as nuts and acorns, 
which are not carried by the wind, the notion is 
still common, that when trees bearing them spring 
up where none of the kind were before, they 
have been spontaneously generated, or have lain 
dormant in the soil for centuries, or been called 
into activity by some unusual heat. These theo- 
ries cannot be correct. Every one knows how 
cherry stoves are carried about by the birds, and | 
nO One is surprised to see a cherry tree growing 
far from every other of its kind. So with other | 
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| deposit, a hickory would spring up. 





seeds. But to consider particularly the manner 
in which acorns are transported and planted | 
among pines. They must grow somewhere in 
the neighborhood ; if there is no oak tree within 
ten miles and man does not carry the seeds, an 
oak wood will not spring up at once when pines | 
are cut down. In this neighborhood, where oaks | 
and pines are about equally dispersed, in the 
thickest pine woods may be found, at any time, | 
many little oaks, birches, ete., sprung from seeds | 
carried into the thicket by squirrels and other 

animals, but which are overshadowed and choked | 
by the pines. The denser the evergreen wood, 

the more likely it is to be resorted to and plant- 

ed by the squirrels. The planting takes place an- 

nually and the plants annually die until the wood 

is cut down, and then the oaks, hickories, etc., | 


























| planters. 
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have just the start they want and grow to trees ; 
the shade of a pine wood being less favorable to 
young pines than to young oaks. When hard 
wood is cut off, the pines often have a similar 
start, the squirrels having carried off most of the 
nuts and acorns to the pine woods. If the pine 
wood that is cut down be surrounded by white 
oaks, white oaks will succeed ; if by shrub oaks, 
you may expect a thicketof them. But to show 
how the squirrels work: “ On the 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1857, as I was paddling down the Asa- 
bet in this town, I saw a red squirrel run along 
the bank under the herbage with something 
large in its mouth. It stopped near the foot of 
a hemlock, within a couple of rods of me, and 
hastily pawing a hold with its fore feet, dropped 
its booty into it, covered it up and retreated part 
way up the trunk of the tree. As I approached 
the shore to examine the deposit, the squirrel, 
descending part way, betrayed no little anxiety 
about its treasure, and made two or three 


'motions to recover it before it finally retreated. 


Digging there, I found two green pignuts joined 
together, with the thick husks on, buried about 
an inch and a half under the reddish soil of de- 
eayed hemlock leaves, just the right depth to 
plant it. 

“If the squirrel was killed, or neglected its 
The near- 
est hickory tree was twenty rods distant. In 
wood almost exclusively of pines, except for some 
few oaks on the north-east, otherwise thirty rods 
distant from all other woods, little oaks from 
three to twelve inches high have been discover- 
ed, alternating with ferns and small bushes, but 
growing not further than five feet from one an- 
other, and with a degree of regularity ; and 
green acorns had been dropped at the base of the 
pines, while red squirrels were numerous in the 
grove. A red maple, twenty-five feet long, and 
recently prostrated by the wind, was near. Oaks, 
probably, do better in the shade of pines, for the 
first few years of their growth, than if altogether 
unprotected ; and this has been deduced from the 
very careful and thorough experiments of Knglish 
Loudon recommends the practice 
adopted by the government officers who have 
charge of the English national forests, of plant- 
ing Scotch pines with oaks, using the pines to 
nurse and shelter the oaks for a few years, and 
then gradully cutting them away. (Mr. Thoreau 
then gave a number of instances in which birds 
and squirrels break off and transport pignuts, 
chestnuts, chestnut burs, ete. ; some from his 
own observation, and others which had been told 
to him by trustworthy persons.) he wood- 
mouse, too, is employed in this business of plant- 
ing. In the winter you may see the snow full 
of holes, where the squirrels have pawed through 
it to the deposit, or to reach their treasures. 
Squirrel tracks often lead through the snow from 
the evergreen woods, where these animals win- 
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ter, to the nearest nut or oak tree, if it retain 
any fruit. Many pine cones are cut off by the 
squirrels, some long before they are ripe, and 
“‘T have counted in one heap, within a diame- 
ter of four feet, the cores of two hundred and 
thirty-nine pitch pine cones which had been 
stripped by the red squirrels the previous winter.” 
Nuts planted by squirrels are placed in the | 
most favorable circumstances for germinating. 
So when nuts fall from chestnut trees, the leaves 
fall afterward, and by the end of December the 
nuts are covered with moist leaves, which keep | 
them fresh and prevent their withering. Plant- | 
ers have found that the best way to plant nuts 
is to beat them into the earth with a spade, and 
then cover with leaves or straw. 
rels are not alone in their planting business. 
Long since, it was observed that the jays, in 
foraging to supply their winter stores, drop abun- 
dance of seed and acorns, as they fly from tree to 
tree. The seeds of trees need not, then, be sup- 
posed to lie dormant in the ground fur centuries, 
as they have been supposed to do, in order to 
account for the rotation of trees. In fact it 
would be difficult to believe this theory, for the 
very same authorities who propose it agree in 
stating the fact that acorns and other seeds of 
trees lose their virtue very soon. Beech mast re- 
tains its vital properties for one year only ; few 
acorns will sprout after .being kept a year—so 
say the botanists, and observation confirms the 
statement. Even the stories of wheat raised 
from seed supposed to have lain thousands of 
years in Egyptian tombs, have not sufficient evi- 
dence to support them. Some seeds, especially 
small ones, certainly retain their vitality for a 
long time (Mr. Thoreau here gave some instances 
of this which had been observed by himself), 
but it is not necessary to assume this in the case 
of forest trees, in order to account for the pheno- 
mena we are considering. — The Century. 
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Trué Religion is not a routine of ceremonies, 


bad by suspecting it. 


But the squir- | 
| And, groping blindly above it for light, 
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How canst thou find that 
true which thou wilt not trust? Marshal thy 
notion into a handsome method. One will 
carry twice more weight, trussed and packed up 
in bundles, than when it lies untowardly flap- 
ping about his shoulders.— Fuller. 





A DAY IN JUNE. 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays: 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 


Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature’s palace ; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest— 
In the nice ear of nature which song is the best? 


Now is the high tide of the year, 
And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 
| Into every bare inlet and creek and bay ; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
| We are happy now because God wills it ; 
| No matter how barren the past may have been, 
| Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green ; 
| We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell ; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grags is growing ; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
| That dandelions are blossoming near, 
That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 


































































































nor yet the essence of any special creed. The That the = ae re pene _— by; 
religious sentiment is inherent in every nation wa Ayaaglionne orders pend Aedes 

™ , v’~ |For other couriers we should not lack ; 
of the human race. It gives a beauty of its! We could guess it all by your heifer’s lowing— 
own to all the external forms of creation, and And hark: how clear bold chanticleer, 
everything that is true and noble in man’s soul Warmed with the new wine of the year, 
springs from its source. | Tells all in his lusty crowing ! 
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MEMORY. 


Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving ; 
Overburden not thy memory to make so faith- "Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
ful a servant a slave. Remember, Atlas was a gen to 7 — scat to be blue— 
3 > ne é yay rn ys 
weary. Have as much reason as a camel, to y,./3 Ue BAU. Way OF ving: a 
° ae 0 ot hr Ol id Be Who knows whither the clouds have fled ? 
rise when thou hast thy full load. Memory, — [ny the unscarred heavens they leave no wake ; 
like a purse, if it be overfull that it cannot shut, And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 
all will drop out of it. Take heed of glut- The heart forgets its sorrow and ache ; 
tonous curiosities to feed on many things, lest ae a a the sine af 3 youth, : 
the greediness of the appetite of thy memory ,.“ nd the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
i : ; ec icm Lie deep ‘neath a silence pure and smooth, 
spoil the digestion thereof. Spoil not thy 


: : " } Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 
memory with thine own jealousy, nor make it J. R. Lowe. 
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ICELAND: ITS VOLCANOES, GEYSERS AND 
GLAOIERS. 


(Continued from page 239.) 


All modern accounts seem to agree that the 
reputation of these fountains has not been over- 
rated. ‘T'ravellers of every temperament are as- 
tonished at the giant gambols of the Geysers,* 
and some resign themselves at once to literary 
despair, as if conscious that no language, how- 
ever vivid, could adequately represent the mag- 
nificence of the scene. Even Mr. Pliny Miles 
declares that the first view of the Great Gusher 
excited him so much, although then in a quies- 
cent state, that heshall never forgetits appearance 
“ whilst memory holds her seat,” and that when 
in action, the spectacle was such as no words can 
describe, adding, thatit even surpassed the Falls 
of Niagara in grandeur. 

Upon one race of people, however, the Gey- 
sers seem to make little impression. These are 
the natives themselves. Few of the inbabitants 
ever visit the spot, and those who live in the 
vicinity treat them with a nonchalance which is 
quite disgusting. Reversing the well-known 
Millerism, the miserable creatures refuse to ex- 
hibit any feeling because they do belong to the 
parish of the phenomenon. The Great Geyser 
is no hero to his Icelanders. He has not even 
a staff of showmen, a troop of parasites, to fatten 
upon his glories. It is singular, too, that all the 
early anvalists of the island are silent on the sub- 
ject, though the first historian of the north, Ari 
Frodi, was educated almost within reach of their 
spray (1075). The most ancient notice of them 
is supposed to be that of Saxo-Grammaticus in 
his History of Denmark ; but this is a mere 
curt recognition of their existence, such as an 
English topographer might vouchsafe to the hot 
springs at Bath, or the dropping weli at Knares- 
borough. Great alterations will, of course, have 
occurred in the course of centuries ; but as in 
Iceland the “ pot” is always ‘kept boiling,” 
spouting springs in different localities must have 
long been amongst the prominent marvels of the 
region. 

In other parts of the island as well as Hauk- 
adal, boiling springs abound. 
Reykum, or Reykir, about forty or fifty miles 
from the metropolis of the Geyser system,— 
vallis fontibus fervidis abundans—upwards of a 
hundred may easily be counted within a circum- 
ference of a mileand a half. Some of these are, 
of course, mere Lilliputian pools, but many are 





* At the British Association (1855) Dr. Stevenson 
Macadam proposed to explain the operations of a 
Geyser on the principle that liquids on encoun- 
tering a highly heated surface, assume a sphe- 
roidal form, and afterwards blow up when the 
temperature reaches a certain level. But his theory 
required a double cavity in the ground, and a more 
complicated machinery than Bunsen’s, which is at 
once simple and competent. 
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caldrons of considerable bulk, from which the 
traveller may at any moment receive a scalding 
shower-bath, the water being occasionally spirted 
up without the least notice of coming hostilities. 
One of the head fountains in this region, the 
Little Geyser, was accustomed to erupt nearly 
every minute in Sir John Stanley’s time; but 
having grown weary of this feverish work, it 
now contents itself with a blowup every three 
hours, or, according to Madame Pfeiffer, only 
twice of thrice in the day. Another, the Bad- 
stofa, plays every five or six minutes, the jets 
lasting for about a minute; but as they issue 
from beneath a shelving rock, they assume an 
oblique direction, like an arched fan, and produce 
a magnificent effect. 

Again, Iceland has its springs of mud as well as 
of water. The fluid which darts from the Geysers 
is generally limpid, and has frequently excited as- 
tonishment from the fact that it contains a large 
quantity of silica in solution. How such a refrac- 
tory substance as flint could be dissolved, and then 
precipitated on the simple cooling of the liquid, 
was considered a kind of chemical puzzle. It is, 
however, well ascertained from the experimentsof 
Dr. Fuchs, M. Kuhlman, and Mr. Ransome, on 
the production of water-glass, that if silica is fused 
with potash or soda, under certain circumstances, 
it will readily dissolve in boiling water, or if 
flint be exposed to the action of a strong solution 
of either alkali in a boiler, under high pressure, 
it foregoes its right to be regarded as the em- 
blem of obduracy. 

From Dr. Black’s analysis of the water of the 
Great Geyser,* it will be seen that silica is the 
largest mineral ingredient, and that soda, exists 
in abundance both ir a free and a wedded con- 
dition. When, however, the fluid cools, the 
flinty matter is deposited in the basins and 
channels, where it forms incrustations which are 
generally compared to cauliflower-heads of ex- 
quisite beauty. Not only stones but twigs, glass, 
mosses, and other delicate objects receive such 
a coating that they appear to have been perfect- 
ly fossilized. 

In some cases the fluid of these wells is still 
more singularly charged. What does the reader 
say to springs of soda-water? Such there are 
in various parts of the island, but one of the 

most celebrated is at a spot about two miles to 
the north of Roudemler. The liquid there oc- 
cupies two cavities in the ground, and is kept 
in a state of constant excitement by the bubbles 
of carbonic acid which are always ascending. 
Frisky and pungent, it is tolerably agreeable, 
and from the stimulant powers of the gas, the 
place is known as the Ol Kilda, or the Ale 
Well. 

Frequent, however, as already stated, mud is 


* He found that a gallon contained 31.58 grains of 
silica, 5.56 of soda, 14.42 of muriate of soda, 8.57 of 
sulphate of soda, and 2.80 of alumina, 
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the only liquor in which a spring will deal. And| ascending. To walk over this treacherous sur- 









some of these mud springs profess to a little; face is a task of considerable peril, for if the 


business as Geysers. Very clumsily and un- 
couthly, without doubt ; for how can we expect 
a thick pasty fluid to shoot aloft in graceful 
columns, or to fallin light, elegant spray ? Near 
the sulphur banks of Krisuvik, for example, 
there is a pretentious spring of this description, 
which Mr. Miles describes as “an enormous 
kettle, ten feet across, sunk down into the earth, 
and filled within six feet of the top with hot 
boiling liquid. There it kept boiling and spout- 
ing, jets rising from its pudding-like surface ten 
and fifteen feet, and is kept constantly going.” 
It was into a vile caldron like this that a horse 
once fell, and was never seen or heard of again. 
Still more striking are the mud springs in the 
neighborhood of Mount Krabla, in the north- 
eastern corner of the island. Dr. Henderson 
suddenly came upon the brink of a precipice, 
where he perceived below him a row of large 
caldrons, twelve in number, which were splash- 
ing, fuming, and thundering in such a hideous 
manner that he stood for a quarter of an hour as 
if petrified. The boldest strokes of fiction, the 
strongest flights of imagination, could not, in his 
opinion, describe half the horrors of that fearful 
spot. 

There are places, too where pure steam is 
emitted instead of water or mud. Amongst 
other curiosities of this kind, near Krisuvik a 
torrent of vapor, twenty feet in length, gushes 
out of the rock in a slanting direction, with a 
roar which may be compared to that of some 
monster locomotive when retiring from the toils 
of the day. Seen by Mr. Miles in 1852, and 
collated with the description given by Sir G. 
Mackenzie in 1810, this jet did not appear to 
have changed its physiognomy in the least, 
though for two-and-forty years it had probably 
been playing without intermission. At Hvera- 
vellir (famous for its thermal springs) there is a 
circular mound about four feet in height, from 
which a carrent of steam “escapes with a 
noise louder than that of the most tremendous 
cataract,’ and with a force so great that stones 
thrown into the aperture are shot out to a con- 
siderable height, as if fired from a mortar. The 
natives call it with justice the Roaring Mount. 

Scarcely less striking than the boiling springs 
are the sulphur mines of Iceland. ‘There are 
places where you seem to have literally strayed 
into a region of fire and brimstone. The most 
eelebrated of these spots is a mountain about two 
or three miles from Krisuvik. The ascent has 
its own troubles. Toiling up a slippery bank of 
clay and sulphur, almost stifled by the exhala- 
tions which the wind probably sweeps full in 
your face, you arrive at a great hollow, where 
the banks are covered with a tine yellow crust of 
powder. 


coating gives way, the traveller's feet may sink 
deep into the hot clay or scalding mud. Mr. 
Bright suffered much pain from an accident of 
this description, and Dr, Hooker plunged up to 
his knees in a half-liquid mass of sulphur and 
clay, and was only saved from further immersion 
by throwing himself upon the ground, and 
stretching out his arms over firmer soil. Inthe 
basin in this valley lies the great caldron already 
mentioned, which is filled with blue mud always 
on the boil, and always emitting a thick, noi- 
some vapor. Hot springs and steam jets abound 
in the mountain. The place, indeed, is pro- 
lific in horrors. 
(To be continued.) 


—_—__-—~er—-_____ 


AUSTRALIAN ANTS BURYING THEIR DEAD. 


One very hot and cloudless day, when not a 
breath of air stirred the leaves, my eldest boy 
(four years old), coming up from the beach, fa- 
tigued and hot, threw himself on a grassy mound 
near where [ was sitting, remained quietly enjoy- 
ing the rest, and anticipating the pleasure he 
would have in showing to his sister the pretty 
shells and corals he had found. I was startled 
by a sudden scream, such as one only gives when 
in terrible pain. A snake was my first thought, 
and in horror I went to the child; but was at 
once reassured on seeing him covered by “ sol- 
dier ants,” on whose nest he had unwittingly 
lain down. Some of the insects still clung on 
with their forceps, and stung my poor boy, who 
roared with pain at every fresh attack, whilst I 
killed them as fast as | could, assisted by the 
nurse. At length all were removed, about twenty 
being left dead on the ground. Going to seethe 
little fellow bathed with something to ease the 
pain, I was absent about half an hour, and then 
returned to the same place, when I saw a large 
number of the ants surrounding the dead ones. 
Being fond of natural history, and having read 
much concerning the instinct of ants, I deter- 
mined to watch them closely now. At least four 
ran off very quickly, and I fullowed them until I 
saw them enter a hillock containing an ants’ 
nest, which we had, in vain, tried to get rid of, 
on account of the annoyance caused by their 
close vicinity to our sitting-tent. They remain- 
ed here about five minutes, when a number more 
came out two by two, and proceeded slowly to 
the place where their dead companions lay. 
Here they seemed to wait for something; and, 
presently, we saw coming from the other side, 
near the creek, a number surpassing those I had 
followed, and halting in the same place. Then 
two ants took up one of the dead ones and 


marched off, followed by two others as mourners ; 


The ground is pierced with holes! then two others entered the procession with a 
through which steam and smoke are constantly ‘secund dead ant, succeeded, in the same way, 
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by another pair, and so on, until all the dead 
were taken up—a number of, I should think, 
200 bringing up the rear. Following the train, 
I found that the two empty-handed followers re- 
lieved their fellows in advance, the latter falling 
behind in the place of those who relieved them, 
and thus continuing to alternate from time to 
time. They had now gone a considerable dis- 
tance towards the sea-side, when they stopped 
at a sandy hillock, where those who marched 
in the rear of the procession commenced opera- 
tions by making holes; but I soon observed that 
only about half the number took part in this 
employment. When a sufficient number of 
graves had been dug, the dead bodies were laid 
in them, and I found that those ants which had 
hitherto stood idle were deputed to cover them 
in. About six would not stir from their places, 
and on these the others fell and killed them. 
Whereupon they made a single large pit at a 
distance from the other graves, into which all 
the six were put and duly coveredup. The ants 
then all paired off and marched back to the scene 
of slaughter, where they remained together for a 
few minutes, when each company left for their 
own habitation. 

The observation of this curious proceeding 
gave me great pleasure; and I had frequent op- 
portunities afterwards of seeing the insects act 
much in thesame way. If one of the ‘ workers,’ 
however (who are much smaller than the rest), 
were killed, it was buried where it fell, and no 
friends attended the funeral—London Friend. 


—_———__-—~<on- —____ 


CURIOUS FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


About thirty years age (says a writer in the 
Democratic Union) the first crow crossed the 
Genesee river westwardly, and the fox, the hen 
hawk, swallow, and many other birds and insects, 
seem to follow civilization. Within thirty-six 
years the locust-borer made its first appearance 
it the United States, and as yet has not reached 
the locust trees ofthe South and West. It com- 
menced its ravages on the east side of the Gene- 
see river in 180, and it was seven years before 
it crossed to the west side. ‘Ihe grain weevil 
began its course in 1828, and it progresses in 
the course it takes from ten to fifteen miles a 
year. Rose bugs have been so common in some 
of the Eastern States that on their seashores 
they have floated in windrows on the sands, hav- 
ing been driven into the sea by winds and 
drowned. The cedar or cherry birds were first 
noticed west of the Genesee river in 1828, and 
they are now so great a pest as to induce’ many 
to give up the cultivation of cherries. The cur- 
culio, which is indigenous to America, was first 
discovered by Mr. Gaul, the first editor of the 
Genesee Farmer, since which time it has dissemi- 
nated itself over the whole country. The cut- 


worm appeared in 1816 and 1821 (noticed as 
the cold years, when the whole northern country 
approached the brink of famine), and are now 
universal. The Hessian fly was introduced, it 
is supposed, by the foreign mercenaries in 1777, 
on Long Island, from their baggage or in the 
forage of their horses.— Scientific American. 


Learning, it is said, may be an instrument of 
fraud; so may bread, if discharged from the 
mouth of a cannon, be an instrument of death. 
Each may be equally effective for evil. 


“One ought to improve the times of rest so 
as to put forth all the energy when it is time to 
awake.” 


—_——— ro, 
ITEMS. 


Fett Crotu.—A peculiar mode of making a kind 
of felt of cloth, is that by the pneumatic process, 
without spinning, weaving, or any analogous ma- 
chinery. Into an air-tight chamber is put a quan- 
tity of flocculent particles of wool, which, by a kind 
of winnowing wheel, are kept floating equally. On 
one side of the chamber is a network or gauze of 
metal, communicating with another vhamber from 
which the air can be extracted by an exhausting 
syringe, or air pump, and on the communications 
between the chambers being opened, the air rushes 
with great force to supply the partial vacuum in the 
exhausted chambers, carrying the flocculent parti- 
cles against the netting, and so interlacing the fibers, 
that a cloth of beautiful fabric and close texture is 
instantaneously made.—Scientific American. 


A Work-sHop on Wuee.ts.—A New York paper 
says that Messrs. R. Stephenson & Co., are about 
sending out to the Pasha of Egypt a workshop on 
wheels, embracing a lathe, a drilling press, a saw- 
mill, a portable furnace with fan-blast, a steam-ham- 
mer, and a grindstone. The motive power is sup- 
plied by two portable engines of twelve horse power 
each, and they work driving-wheels as well as these 
machines. 


Fisrous PLants.—A correspondent of the London 
Morning Post states that in Central America there are 
plenty of fibrous plants from which the natives make 
cloth superior to that obtained from cotton or flax. 
The fibres from these plants are of various degrees 
of fineness, and range from 8 cents to 48 cents per 
pound. 


Tue Cutnese ImpertaAL ALMANAC for 1861 appeared 
as usual at Pekin, about the first of March last. It 
comprises twelve large volumes, affording, besides 
the names of all the government employees through- 
out the empire, a compendium, month by month of 
all the events transpiring during the year. Foreign- 
ers are no longer considered as “ outside barbarians,” 
because, for the first time, they are spoken of with 
respect in this publication, which gives the text of 
the different treaties concluded with them. Recent 
military occurrences are not passed over in silence, 
but they are explained in a way entirely satisfactory 
to every “ Celestial.” , 


Tue TELEGRAPH IN Rvssta.—The extension of the 
electric telegraph across Siberia to the Pacific Ocean 
has progressed so far during the past four years, that 
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at the commencement of 1861 the Russian government 
had ordered the construction of lines extending 6000 
kilometres, 2000 of them being in the country lately 
ceded to Russia by China—that is, along the shores 
of the Amour and Ussuri, from the town of Nicolaé- 
wek, through Chabarowska to the port of Nowgerod, 
the most southern point of the new Russian territo- 
ries on the sea of Japan. The Minister of Marine is 
ordered to provide the funds necessary for the con- 
struction of these 2000 kilometres. At the same time 
a line of telegraph has been commenced from Kasan 
in Europe to Siberia. Thus, within four years we 
shall see realized the gigantic project of putting the 


whole of Europe in direct communication With the | 


furthest shores of the Pacific Ocean.—Mechanics’ Ma- 
gazine. 


PENNSYLVANIA Crops. Cambria County.—We have 
been informed by persons who have been over the 
principal portion of the agricultural districts of our 
county, that there never were finer prospects, at this 
season of the year, for an abundant harvest, than at 
the present time. From what little we have seen, 
we can vouch for the truthfulness of this report. We 
have been through portions of Allegheny, Munster 
Summerhill and Cambria townships, and the pros- 
pects for wheat, rye and grass are truly encouraging. 
The oats and corn look young, but healthy ; ; with an | 
average season, our farmers will harvest a eae 
amount of these grains than usual.—LZvensburg I 
taineer. 


York County.—The farmers hereabout are now 
busily engaged in cutting and making their hay, the | 
weather being just such as they need for that pur- 
pose; cool at night and clear and warm in the day | 
time. We notice some fine hay in prime order coming | 
to town daily for our citizens, but have not learned | 
the price per load. The hay crop is better than was 
anticipated.— Wrightsville Star. 


Juniata County.—A correspondent in Juniata coun- 
ty has written us that the prospects for the wheat 
crop in that vicinity are excellent. 
fly has done but little damage, and that the crop will 
be a good one. For the corn crop our friend cannot 
make so good a report, as the cut worm has done a 
great deal of damage, and is still doing much harm, 
continuing to cut the third planting in many places. 
—Lancaster Express. 


Here is a Convenient Form of calculation fora 
particular purpose :—Know the cubic feet of any 
fluid discharged per minute from any opening, mul- 
tiply them by 9,000, and you have the number of 
gallons for twenty-four hours, 


More than 1,500,000 human beings derive their sole 
support from the culture and manufacture of the 
fibres spun by the silk worm, of which the annual 
ee medium is said to be stein 
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Frour anp Meat.—The Flour market continues 
quiet, and prices are unsettled. Sales of Western 
superfine at $4 81a5 for good Pennsylvania extra, 
$5 12 a5 50 for family, and $6 25 a 6 75 for fancy 
brands. Sales of superfine for shipment at $4 50 a 
5 00. Rye Flour and Corn Meal are not inquired 
for. We quote the former at $3 25, and the latter 
at $2 75 per barrel for fresh ground. 

Grain.—There is less Wheat joffering, and the 
market dull. Sales of 3000 bushels Western Penn- 
sylvania red at $1 20 afloat; and white is selling at 
$1 30 a 1 40 and dull. Rye is held at 62 cents. 
Corn is more plenty, with small sales of prime South- 


He says that the | 
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ern yellow at 52 a 53 cents, afloat, and some of good 
quality at 51 cents. The receipts of Oats are light 
and the market steady at 28} a 29 cents for Dela. 
ware and Pennsylvania. 





‘RIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE at the Sea Shore 
I Penn Cottage, Atlantic City, N. J. This favorite 
establishment is situated on the south side of Penn. 
sylvania Avenue next below the Mansion House, 
Terms moderate. Visitors should leave the cars at 

, the Mansion House. SUSAN M. KNIGHT, 
| ‘Tmo. 6. Proprietress. 





JERSONS desiring to visit Atlantic City, can find 
pleasant ac comodations at Cedar Cottage, on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, between the railroad and beach, 
| Terms, $8.00 per week. 
GEORGE CHANDLEE. 

7th mo. 6th. 


NDERT. AKING.—W ILLI AM HEACOCK, General 
Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth 8, 
| West Side, above Market, Philadelphia. 
‘ REFERENC es—Dillwyn. Parrish, Samuel Parry, 
Joseph C. Turnpenny, Thomas B. Longstreth, George 
\P eterson. 


6 mo. 29th, 1861—6 m. 
N OTICE.—Several colored Boys from 10 to 13 years 
of age, ready to be apprenticed in the country, 
Enquire at the Home for Destitute Colored Children, 
in Maylandville, West Philadelphia, or to Rachel 
| Wilson Moore, 313 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, or 
Passmore Williamson, S. W. corner of Arch all 
| Seventh Streets. 6th mo. 22. 








‘RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
| Hats, French and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. 

| order at short notice. 





Hats made to 


CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Amos J. MicHEeNnErR. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, ly. 





, EORGE A. NEWBOLD, having obt: deat a good 

location near Norristown, expects to open a 

ae school for Young Men and Boys, the 15th ot 
next Ninth mo. 


The number will be limited to 25. For circulars 


direct to him, Norristown P. O. Montgomery County, 


Pennsylvania. 


N. B.—A few Summer Boarders can be accommo- 
Any wishing a pleasant retreat for the sum- 


| 

| dated. 

mer, please address as above. 
_ 6th mo. 8. 


\SWEGO VILLAGE SCHOUL, N. Y. 
Amy Drory, Principal. 


This Boarding School will open its Summer Session 


on the 9th of 5th Month, and continue twenty weeks. 
as a School for Young Ladies. 

Competent teachers will be employed. 
and Painting will be taught. 


Terms, $60 per Session of twenty weeks, half pay- 


able in advance, the remainder at the middle of tbe 


term. 
Drawing and Painting extra. 
ANDREW A. SKIDMORE, Proprieter 
Rererences. Alfred Moore, Oswegoburg, John D, 
Wright, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 4th mo, 13, 1861. 











Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge st. 


Drawing 
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